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project, since students of the Middle East are emphasiz-
ing more and more the international importance of the
trade route between Syria and Palestine and upper and
lower Iraq. In the early stages of the Baghdad Railway
scheme, careful consideration, was given to the advis-
ability of avoiding Anatolia altogether by the construc-
tion of the main line from the Syrian coast rather than
at Haidar Pasha. A leading German economist, Dr.
Bohrbach ("Die Bagdadbahn"), wrote in 1901:

If merely economic and not political advantages were
taken into account, the question might perhaps be
raised whether it would not be better to leave the Ana-
tolian section alone altogether and begin the Baghdad
Railway from Seleucia (on the Syrian coast). The
future export trade in grain, wool, and cotton will in
any case do all it can to lengthen the cheap sea-passage
and shorten correspondingly the section on which it
must pay railway freights. The fact that the route con-
necting Baghdad with the Mediterranean coast in the
neighborhood of Antioch is the oldest, greatest, and
still most promising trade route of Western Asia is
independent of all railway projects.

The geographical features of the country lend them-
selves readily to this strategic route (the Euphrates is
only 130 miles from the Mediterranean Sea), and on this
right of way there are only 40 miles more than 1,000 feet
above sea level, and even this 40-niile section has no heavy
gradients. London is approximately 6,700 miles by sea
from Basra; the rail journey from Basra to Mosul is 500
miles. By the construction of a railway from the Syrian
coast to Mosul, the distance from London would be ap-
proximately 3,400 miles by sea, and approximately 400
miles by rail from the coast to Mosul. The distance from
Mosul to Baghdad "by rail is approximately 200 miles.
Thus, while the rail difference is not great as approached
from the Syrian coast or the Persian G-ulf, there